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Arr. VII.—Accounf of a Journey from Sumbulpir to Mednipir, | 
through the Forests of Orissa. By L1Eur. M. K1rroe. 
(Continued from page 480.) 


May 28th. I resumed my march at half-past 2 a. m.; the morn- 
ing was very clear, and sufficiently light for me to see as much as 
was necessary after my observations the previous evening. 

I had almost forgotten to mention, that yesterday evening a very 
intelligent person from Lehra had given me a good deal of information, 
which, if quite correct, would be very valuable. Having learnt from 
me the ghat I was proceeding to in the Keunjur hills, he told me that 
I had come much too far south, that I ought to have continued due 
east from Sonamoonda, where I had turned southward, and have 
crossed the river at Barakôt, a place at the foot of the hills between 
which it flows by a very narrow pass, and that from thence to the 
mountain chain, the path was direct and tolerably good; he added, 
that it led to a pass that had not yet been examined, and which is ina 
very good direction. 

In consequence of this information I determined to regain the pro- 
per line by avoiding Lehra, and proceeding direct to a place called 
Goorsunk, distant fourteen and a quarter miles. On first starting I went 
through the village and then descended into the bed of the river, which 
I crossed in a direction slightly diagonal, passing over several islands ; 
the distance across was half a mile. The gravel in the river’s bed 
consists chiefly of granite, gneiss, quartz, and much jasper of variegated 
colors. I could not discover the slightest trace of coal, so that I feel 
the more positive of the correctness of a former conjecture of mine, 
that the coal measures are confined to the country below the gneiss 
and granite formation, extending along the northern boundary of 
Talcher, Ungool, and Rehrakól. | 

Having reached the opposite bank I travelled in a north-easterly di- 
rection over tracts of very rich soil, with an equal proportion of jungle and 
cultivation, till I reached a large village amidst beautiful mango topes, 
called Hunnaum, distant one and a quarter miles from Barsing ; 
from hence to another respectable place called Bumpüra, nine miles 
further on. I passed through a thin forest of saul with occasional patches | 
of cultivation, the path inclining more to the eastward than before; the 
soil is exceedingly rich, consequently the heavy rain of the previous 
evening had rendered the road very muddy and difficult to travel over; 
in this there was one advantage, for it shewed the necessity of metal- 
ling, should the road pass this way. It is really lamentable to see 
such fine lands left uncultivated. 
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Three miles and seven. furlongs beyond Bumpura, I reached my 
encamping ground at Goorsunk; most of the huts in the village were 
falling to ruins, one third of the population having perished from 
famine and cholera the previous year; it is situated at the entrance 
of a narrow pass between two low ranges of hills, and is surrounded 
with fine topes, in one of which I spread my carpets and made myself 
snug for the day. 

While passing through the forest a peculiar sound attracted my at- 
tention, it was like that of a wooden ball dropped on a board and al- 
lowed to vibrate; I at first thought it might be a woodpecker, as it 
proceeded from the top of a lofty and withered tree, but upon inquiry 
I was told that it was a kind of frog which inhabited the trees 
(the tree frog?) and that its call was a sure harbinger of rain ;* it is 
considered venomous, indeed that its bite is certain death. I regret 
that I could not obtain a specimen ; its color is said to be dark with 
white spots. At this place I remarked a number of stones placed in 
the same manner as the druidical monuments (such as the Kitscotty 
house near Boxley in Kent) viz., three set upright, with one on the top 
of them, the dimensions of these are however very small, and have the 
appearance of a number of three legged stools. A custom prevails in these 
parts, of relatives collecting the ashes and bones of the deceased, and 
after burying them, placing stones over the spots in the manner above 
described. | 

Before my arrival the male part of the small population had fled to 
the jungles, leaving their better halves to protect themselves and 
property as they best could. It is a common practice throughout these 
provinces ; the instant strangers are perceived, off the people run (as if 
their lives were at stake) and are hid in the depths of the jungle in a 
moment,—it is to facilitate their escape that the jungle is never entire- 
ly cleared near the villages; a narrow belt connected with the forest 
is usually to be found. I forbade my followers leaving camp in order 
to prevent pilfering; the villagers returned towards the afternoon, 
and crowded round me to see what description of being the Sahib was, 
never having beheld a white man before. 

The view from Goorsunk is very confined, the place being situated in 
a hollow ; to the eastward rise the Keunjur mountains over which I was 
to pass, they appear to be near 2,000 feet, and are thickly studded with 
trees. To the southward the Malagir mountain is distinctly visibleabove 


* I have since heard many, and am inclined to think that these reptiles do not call 
. except on the near approach of and during wet weather, as I have never heard them 
| at any other time.—M. K. i 
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the range of low hills ; this mountain is reckoned the highest in Orissa ; 
the people assert that there is frost (“pala”) on its summit all the 
year round, and that the cold in the winter months is very great ; the 
latter assertion I can easily credit, for it cannot be less than 4,000 feet , 
above the level of the sea, perhaps more. I hope at some future period 
to be able to measure its height, and to learn more concerning it, for if 
all accounts be true, it would be a delightful and salubrious locality 
for the residence of any European functionary appointed to preside 
over these ill.governed and ill-fated states. There is a ^ gurh" or 
stockade on a shelf of land two-thirds of the way up the mountain on its 
northern face; there is said to be a fine tank and beautiful groves of 
orange* and other fruit trees ; the position is considered very strong, and 
has for many years been resorted to as the place of refuge, (in case of 
attack) of the Lehrapal Zemindar. The estate of Lehra was formerly one 
of the eighteen dependencies of Sumbulpür, as I have before said ; but 
some years ago, the uncle of the present Zemindar willed his estate to the 
Keunjur Raja, or rather gave it to him as a dowry on the marriage of 
his daughter (an only child.) This questionable act has led, as may well 
be supposed, to continual feuds between the two powers, the Zemin- 
dar refusing to pay the homage required by the Keunjur Raja, and 
the latter refusing to accept the tribute (which amounts to 250 Rupees 
per annum) unless the former consents to attend once a year at the 
Keunjur durbar, and there present a nuzzur together with his 
tribute, dressed in woman's attire, i. e. a Sari and Chürís (bangles) 
on his arms, and in this condition prostrate himself at the Raja's feet. 
This the Lehra chief has from the first refused to do. 

Itis said that the former Rajas of Lehra used to hold their estate on 
this particular tenure from the Rajas of Sumbulpür, but that the 
practice had. long since been discontinued. Most of the minor 
“ gurhs” were originally held on the like curious tenures, and some 
even still more absurd, for instance the adjacent state of Rehrakól ; 
the Zemindar used to perform (once a year) what was termed the 
“ Muggur loth” or alligator's roll, when attending with his tribute on 
his lord (Sumbulpâr). The ceremony is thus described :—the Ze- 
mindar besmeared himself with mud, and when arrived within a 
stipulated distance he had to lie down and roll along the ground in 
that condition to the Raja's feet, which he saluted, his nuzzur was then - 
accepted and he was allowed to rise. 

In conseguence of the above mentioned difference between the 


* The states of Talcher, Rehrakôl, and Lehra are famous for oranges of a small 
size, but very sweet. 
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Lehra and Keunjur Rajas, the former sent two trustworthy persons 
to confer with me on the subject; I listened to their story, but as I 
had no power to interfere I declined giving any advice, except enjoin- 
ing them to keep the peace, which I was informed the latter wished to 
disturb. 

I learnt the following from the vakeels—the difference between the 
two states had existed for many years ; at first Colonel Gilbert (the 
Governor General's Agent) visited Lehra to inquire into the case, he 
directed the Keunjur Raja to remove his paik thannas out of Lehra 
until the dispute between the parties was amicably adjusted ; up to 
that period the tribute had been paid to Sumbulpur, but since then 
the Lehra man had regularly offered it to him of Keunjur, who has 
invariably refused to receive it unless the former consents to perform 
the degrading ceremony. 

The tribute has been regularly placed in the treasury of Lehra, and 
has consequently accumulated to some thousands of rupees, which the 
Zemindar said he was willing to pay either to Keunjur or to the British 
Government, but will sooner forfeit his life than humble himself as 
required ;* the vakeels said that the Commissioner of Cuttack had re- 
fused to accept the tribute, and had ordered their master to submit to 
Keunjur, they added that they would do any thing I would order 
short of the degradation required. 

This case shews perhaps the necessity of the political officers occa- 
sionally visiting the different mehauls ; much good would result from 
it in various ways ; but such is the multiplicity of duty which they 
are at present saddled with, that they have but barely time to attend to 
the more immediate and urgent duties of the country under our own re- 
gulations ; added to which the stations of the two (present) authorities, 
viz. the Governor General's Agent, south-west frontier at Kishenpur 
near Hazaribaug, and the Commissioner at Cuttack, are both upwards 
of one hundred miles removed. 

Having dismissed the Lehra people, with promises that I would 
try and get the Keunjur Raja to come to amicable terms, (if I met 
him) also to speak to the Commissioner, I proceeded to give the 
Deogurh Mooktar his “rooksut” as I was now no longer in his dis- 
trict ; he complained loudly of the extortions and oppressive conduct 
of some of the people who had attended on Capt. Abbott, and myself, 


* In January of the present year when at Jotepur in Keunjur, I was informed that 
the Raja was preparing for an attack on Lehra, having erroneously supposed that Mr. 
B—. the Commissioner, sanctioned his so doing ; and I was assured that my presence 


only had induced them tosuspend hostilities which they intended to re-commence when 
I should have left. 
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I took down his deposition in writing and determined to report their 
conduct, which I did subsequently ;* a further complaint was made ` 
of the oppressive conduct of one of the postmaster's jemadars, who 
had been extorting money, right and left, under false pretences of 
having been ordered to take the road first through one place then ano- 
ther; this individual had however lately been severely punished and 
discharged by Mr. B. who had heard of some of his pranks. 

Being informed that the road in advance was very difficult and 
rugged, I thought it prudent not to push on in the evening as I had 
at first intended, so I passed the night at Goorsunk. 

May 29th. Started this morning at half past three and reached 
Tungoora at the top of the ghat at 10 a.m. after a most fatiguing 
march up and down hill for twelve and a half miles (by my peram- 
bulator) but by a previous measurement made by one of Mr. B 'g 
people it was much less,t the whole ascent being only 1,800 feet 
in all. "This must however be an error, as the least, actual height of 
Tungoora above Goorsunk must be from 1,800 to 2,000 feet; the 
difference of atmosphere and of the range of the thermometer clearly 
indicates it; the latter was ten degrees below the range at Barsing 
and Goorsunk, and it must I should think be at least fifteen degrees 
below the usual range in the country below. "The Malagir mountain 
(which is seen in all its grandeur from hence) appears to be consi- 
derably higher, therefore the thermometer at the hottest season ranges 
perhaps at six or eight degrees less still, which would make it a 
desirable spot for a sanatarium. 

The road from Goorsunk as far as the village of Mandarah—six 
miles and a guarter—has a direction slightly northerly ; there are many 
small watercourses and, much uneven ground, also two large nullas 
over which rope bridges would be requisite, but it appeared to me 
that à much more favorable line could be laid down and innumerable 
windings avoided, also many watercourses. From Mandarah the 
bearing of the valley from which the ghats (viz. Tungoora and 
Muttíghattí) branch off is 609 south ; I proceeded up the elevated 
ground in the centre of this valley, tilla little beyond the village of 
Rungaree, at five miles and six furlongs I crossed a deep nulla and 
turning due north entered a narrow branch valley with a water. 
course down its centre, at this spot the path to the Muttíghattí 


* Major W—. Ibelieve attempted to inquire into this matter, but was unable to 
gather the witnesses ; these people would sacrifice any thing rather than leave their 
homes and venture before our cutcheries, however kind the European officer. 


t I subsequently found that I had been led by another path the worst of all. 


‘siderably north of east. Mr. B 
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continued in a south-east direction. At seven miles and one furlong I 
reached the first perceptible ascent, and at nine miles and one furlong 
reached the top of the first ghat which was tolerably steep, much 
more so than necessary, as were the path to have an even ascent 
it would be less fatiguing, but at its best it would be difficult for 
wheeled carriages; the path runs along the edges of the watercourse, 
crossing occasionally from side to side, beyond this there is much 
gentle ascent over good ground ; the second, third, and fourth ascents are 
very steep, but of no great duration, there are also several descents. If 
this ghat be adopted, the path must be judiciously managed so as 
to wind down by the edges of the watercourses ; the greatest obstacle 
is the rocky nature of four out of five of the ascents, and of three- 
fourths of the whole distance ; the stones could be thrown aside, but 
such as could not be removed could also scarcely be blasted, as the 
rock is of the hardest quartz and granite; they might perhaps be 
broken with sledge hammers and wedges. 

Nature offers a capital hint for protecting the inclined surfaces of 
roads in the hilly tracts from being washed away and cut into furrows, 
and in many instances completely destroyed,—it is the effect produced 
by those trees which have fallen athwart the paths, likewise parallel 
to them ; at these spots there are regular steps formed (as it were) and 
the intermediate spaces are quite level ; whenever I have passed over 
undulating lands (which are as ten to one) I have observed that paths 
are less cut up and much better when there are fallen trees. 

The hills have a superstratum of stiff red marl, and many are culti- 
vated to the very peaks ;* it has a lively appearance and bespeaks 
industry, for great labour must be bestowed in clearing these lands. 

Tungoora is a large village surrounded with plantain gardens, it is 
in the Lehra zemindaree, and is supplied with good water from 
two strong springs flowing down both to the north and south sides of 
the hill, several hundred feet below. The view from hence is very 


` grand but confined, owing to the trees. 


The jungle on this morning's march was the same as usual, rather 
scanty but the trees very lofty, there are many wild mangoes along 
the ghat, the fruit is small and extremely acid. 

The direction from the entrance of the ghat thus far, has been con- 
's road has never been surveyed, 
therefore the real direction is not known ; I should not be surprised at 


* From the specimens I have seen of the soils in which the tea plant grows, I should 


fhink these tracts would prove favorable to its cultivation, I have already described 
the climate, —M. K. i 
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finding it the proper one from Byega to Terentee, I shall be the 
better pleased as there will then be no necessity for going near 
Keunjurgurh (which is far too much south,) and thereby all cause of 
discontent will be removed. 

In the evening I ascended the highest spot of ground near the | 
village, from whence I had a noble view of the country to the east, 
south, and west. The beautiful mountain described in yesterday's 
journal is seen in all its grandeur, bearing south-east ; I took a rough 
sketch of it and the country below it. [See the plate.] 

May 30th. Marched this morning at twenty minutes past l A. m. 
and reached our ground at 7 o'clock, distance nine miles per peram- 
bulator. I halted three times on the road, in all about an hour and a 
half, to allow the palkee to come up ; I was led by a very rough path 
but not so much as yesterday, for the descent upon the whole is more 
gradual, with less jungle, and with care and ingenuity could be 
improved. I passed through three villages on the road ; the first (which 
is deserted) at four miles and forty yards is called Keeragurh, the second 
at six miles and one furlong, Sura, —this one is a good size, and the boun- 
dary of Keunjur and Lehra, it is at the bottom of the ghat at the head 
ofalong valley. Ateight miles one furlong and one hundred and eighty 
yards I came to a large village in Keunjur called Turmagurh, 
three-guarters of a mile beyond which, or nine miles from Tungoora, is 
the small village of Ballera, both are in the centre of an extensive 
valley (bearing east and west) which is almost entirely cleared of 
jungle, likewise several of the hills. During this morning's march I 
searched in vain in the beds of all the nullas to find any traces of 
limestone rocks, the pebbles and boulders consisted generally of guartz, 
sienite, hornblende, felspar, greenstone, but no ores of any kind. 

I saw but few birds, but observed a great variety of moths and 
butterflies of beautiful colors, and while resting under a tree I remark- 
ed a peculiar kind of stick worm, which formed a coat of fine straws 
and small pieces of bamboo leaves, the worm is about an inch and a 
half long ; my attention was attracted to it by seeing a dry leaf travel- 
ling along, there were many of them; I was too fatigued to occupy my- 
self with collecting either any of these or of the moths and butterflies. 
There seems to be always something new to learn, and to amuse the 
traveller; while resting, some of my people wanted to light their pipes, - 
but there was no fire, one of the coolies volunteered to produce some, 
which he did by the following means:—the man searched for a 
piece of dry bamboo which he split in half, and with a piece of 
iron made a small hole in the centre of one of the joints on the 
inside, he then cut a small switch of a peculiar kind of pithy 
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shrub to a length of about a cubit, he pointed one end, then two 
men squatting down, one held down the joint of bamboo with ‘his toes 
and both of them spun the switch rapidly and constantly round be- 
t ‘een their hands, the pointed end being put into the hole in the joint 
the friction soon produced a blind heat which charred both pieces of 
wood, and eventually they took fire, the operation occupying about two 
minutes or less. 

In the vallies, the soil is the same as that of the ghat. I was 
obliged to halt at this short distance on account of its having com- 
menced raining. This is certainly a delightful country and climate, 
if I may judge from present observation the soil is capable of 
any cultivation, and I should think that the tea plant would thrive, 
also coffee and cotton.* The thermometer fell to seventy-five degrees 
last night and did not range above ninety-two degrees in the day- 
time ; it cleared up at noon and there was a fine breeze which I was 
told is constant there, the thermometer was only ninety degrees at 
noon. I took my abode this day in a cow-shed, on the floor of which 
I had some fresh earth thrown and levelled, it was by no means an 
uncomfortable place, indeed the cattle sheds are the largest and best 
built huts to be found in the villages, and in the hot or in wet weather 
they are far more comfortable than a tent in every respect, and twice 
as cool. 

On my arrival this morning I met Mr. Babington’s jemadar, who 
was to have shewn me the road over the ghats, which he had repre- 
sented as so superior to all others that had been examined ; after a 
little conversation I soon discovered what degree of trust was to be 
put in his assertions, he was a very well informed man, and had tra- 
velled through every nook and corner in the Keunjur country in search 
of a better road than the present one, but like most natives he had but 
avery poor idea of a straight line, or of the points of the compass ; hence 
much of the trouble which Captain Abbott had to complain of. 

I resumed my march at four p. m. and proceeded down the Turma 
valley towards the great hill under which, on its eastern base, is situa- 
ted the gurh and town of Keunjur. I was aware that the direction 
was altogether wrong, but I was at the mercy of my guides and of the 
jemadar above mentioned ; they confessed that there was a better road 
in the direction I wished to proceed by, but that supplies had been 
prepared for me along the route they were leading me by, which had 
(they said) only one or two slight ghats. 


* I should think that no doubt could exist as to the favorable nature of the soil of 
these tracts for the cultivation of any kinds of superior cotton,—M. K. 
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After proceeding several miles down the valley, which inclines con- 
siderably to the southward, I entered a narrow glen with large forest 
trees, I here came upon the road Capt. Abbott had surveyed, very 
near to the village of Tillopussi, situated in another glen branch- 
ing off to the westward, and leading to the Muttighat; I pro- 
ceeded along this road towards the Byeturní river and valley, and 
reached the former long after dark, distance about six miles. Just 
as the evening was closing I fell in with a huge bear and her two- 
half grown cubs, I had no fire arms loaded, therefore we hallooed and 
drove her off, the cubs clung to her baek much in the same manner as 
young monkeys do, only that they rolled about and did not seem to 
hold so well. It was fortunate I had many people with me, other- 
wise she would most probably have attacked me ; these brutes are far 
more mischievous and dangerous than tigers, for out of pure mischief 
they maul people in the most frightful manner, particularly in 
the mango season when they freguently take possession of a garden, 
and defy all attempts of the villagers to drive them out. 

Just before reaching the Byeturní, I passed a rather large village 
called Colesaie, inhabited by Coles, a number of whom have lately | 
located themselves in these hills by the Raja's invitation, (it is said) 
with a view to employing these savages in ransacking Lehra whenever 
a fair opportunity may offer itself. I had some difficulty in procuring a 
guide from among these, for they refused to come, and seemed 
inclined to resist us,—we succeeded in catching one surly creature, 
whom we with much difficulty compelled to shew us the way. Hav- 
ing crossed the Byeturní (the Styx of the Hindus, which is here 
nothing but an insignificant rivulet thirty yards wide, with scarcely any 
water) I resolved on encamping for the night, for I could not trust my 
Cole guide, whom I dismissed ;—we lighted fires in all directions and 
went to sleep. | 

I should here remark that the Byeturni takes its rise in the adja- 
cent hills about eight or ten miles further south, and winds along un- 
der the hills in a northerly direction for many miles, entering Singh- 
boom and then turning to the east for a short distance, when it finally | 
flows towards the south through Keunjur and Dekkenal into the 
plains of Orissa; in Rennel's map it is erroneously made to take its 
rise to the north of Singhboom. 'The source of the Byeturní, as well as 
the river itself is held sacred; it is said to issue from a huge mass of 
rock the shape of a cow's head, and that water flows from one nostril 
and sand from the other ; a large fair is held there once every year; 
there are moreover places of worship with idols at every five coss (ten 
to twelve miles) from the source down to the holy city of Jajipur in 
the plains. 
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May 3lst. I resumed my march at twilight, and did not reach 
Kuddoogurh till past 11 a. m. On first starting, there was a gradual 
ascent from the river, the path passing through thin jungle along the base 
of some small hills to my left (north), the country to my right was 
open and undulating, with many villages and much cultivation ; the 
high hill of Keunjur, called Baghtunga, was right in front; to the 
westward rose the beautiful range of hills I had just left ;—the land- 
scape was truly beautiful. Some of the smaller hills are cultivated 
to their very top, apparently with cotton, which ought to thrive well 
in such soil. | P 

Having reached a pretty village called Coomírí, midway up the 
northern edge of this beautiful village, I had to turn to the northward 
and descend into a deep glen, then to re-ascend a rather steep slope 
strewed with masses of iron clay and iron ore, from thence I passed 
through a thin forest over a succession of undulations and ascents, more 
or less steep and difficult, up the north-west face of the mountain. The 
path, which is very narrow, after winding round it descends for one 
and a half miles inclining first to the eastward, again to the north- 
ward of east ; it is excellent for the whole descent, but it is only three 
feet wide, and is neither caleulated for carriages nor cattle, nor for a 
dawk road, I was therefore at a loss to find a reason for Mr. Babing- 
ton's servant having ever recommended it for the dawk to travel by ; 
on reaching my camp I was very angry with the man, which led to 
an attempt on his part to explain why I had been thus deceived and 
harassed,—suffice it to say that I discovered that there had been much 
chicanery on the part of the Raja’s people as well as the postmaster’s, 
it was this very ghat that poor Capt. Abbott had refused to travel 
over, and well he might. 

Having travelled compass in hand, making occasional sketches, I 
found that I had been led twenty-two miles, (from Bullera,) in a 
course which proved to be nearly semicircular, instead ofa direct line ; 
it was evident from my observations at Kuddoogurh that I should have 
continued nearly due east from Bullera, I should then have come — 
direct upon one of the dawk stations called Kalleapâl and have conti- 
nued along the dawk road, the direction of which is very straight as 
far as Gorapursa in Mohurbhunj. i 

Thad a fine view of the surrounding country from the top of the 
mountain, the Buddaum pahar (hill) of the Baumunghattí range 
(fifty miles east) was distinetly visible, the country between it and thc 
Keunjur hills is tolerably level except to the north towards Katkarin- 
jeh, where the old road used to run, there are numerous hills in 
that direction ; it was quite evident that the road must be made direct 
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from the pass near Kalleapal to that to the southward of Buddaum pa- 
har near Jushpur, in which case the present dawk road would be left 
entirely to the left (or north), and Keunjurgurh, where the Raja resides, 
would be left about eight miles to the southward, thereby all trouble 
to us, and annoyance to the Raja, would be at an end, for in verity, it 
appeared that the great desire to prevent the road passing through 
or near the gurh, was the great cause of all the mischief which had 
arisen ; the Raja’s dewan, who had come with a letter of compliments 
from his master, was overjoyed when I assured him that such was the 
case. | | 

There being no hut available in the miserable hamlet of 
Kuddoogurh, I was obliged to take shelter under a small tree (for there 
were none of any size); the day was exceedingly hot, therefore I - 
suffered a great deal. I felt very uneasy both for my own safety and 
that of my followers ; we had the very worst of water, nearly putrid, ` 
and the cholera was sweeping away hundreds. 'The Raja had two 
days previously lost his mother, his eldest son, and a nephew by that 
dreadful scourge. We were all too much fatigued to be able to march 
again in the evening, so we passed the night where we were. 

The Raja sent all kinds of supplies his town could afford, and in- ` 
sisted on my accepting all as my feast ; I thought it prudent to humour - 
him, for my offering payment would have been looked upon as un- ` 
friendly. — 4 

Ist June. Having resolved on making a long march to the banks of 
the Byeturni, where I was sure of getting good water, I broke ground 
at 2 a.m. The road was good but very tortuous leading from village 
to village, sometimes to the north of the true line, at others to the 
south ; the country is high and undulating, with many rocky emi- 
nences of grey granite which in many places protrudes through the - 
surface, having the appearance of extensive pavements ; there appears 
to be (generally) but a very thin stratum of soil for there are but few 
trees of any size, the most common is the pullas (butea frondosa) and 
a large shrub with a pretty white blossom, having an overpowering 
sweet odour which the natives are very fond of, they put it in 
their hair and through their ear-rings. 

I travelled by many comfortable looking villages on my way ; the 
proportion of jungle to cultivation is perhaps as five to one. The 
largest village I passed through was Phoolkonlaie,* about two miles 
before reaching camp. This place is a Sassun or Brahmun colony, 


* It was from this placc that I was driven back by sickness in January of the pre- 
sent year, 
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therefore the cultivation is extensive and superior, for the Brahmuns 
throughout Orissa possess the pick of the lands; there is much fine 
sugar-cane grown here. 

Mungulpoor,* where I encamped, is twenty-two miles from last 
ground by the road, it is a miserable hamlet belonging to weavers 
(Tauntis) it is on the banks of the river, which is here 300 feet wide. 

I encamped in a mango grove and passed another hot day, and in 
the evening was prevented continuing my march owing to a violent 
storm of wind, hail, and rain, accompanied by the most fearful thunder 
and lightning I ever witnessed ; it came on at 6 P. m. I had no shelter 
but my palkee, which I took the precaution of having placed on some 
high ground near the huts and raised on four large boulders brought 
from the bed of the river ; many large trees were struck with lightning, 
and others blown down, it cleared up about half past eight P. m., when 
the Raja’s vakeels came, and had a very long conversation about 
the road, and unpleasant matter connected with it; I was however 
convinced that the Raja was not so much to blame as my predecessor 
had imagined, indeed it was my firm conviction that he had just 
reason to complain himself. 

About ll p.m. the sentry warned me of the approach of another 
storm—I resolved on braving it where I was; it soon came on, and 
twice as severe as the first ; nothing could be more frightful than the 
lightning, and the peals of thunder made the very ground vibrate, it 
was truly awful, the rain poured in torrents; I lighted a candle to 
relieve my eyes from the glare of the lightning, and made up my 
mind for the worst ; I did not expect to see the light of another day ; 
I wrote a short memorandum in the shape of a will, and then fell 
asleep; the storm did not clear off till 2 a. m. 

At a very early hour my visitors from Keunjur returned, and in- 
treated me in the most earnest manner to accept the presents their 
master (the Raja) had sent me; they had the previous evening sent me 
word by one of my servants (a Brahmin) that they were prepared to 
pay me handsomely if I would insure that the road should not pass 
through Keunjurgurh, or any where near it, and that if I would take 
it out of their district they would even give more ;—they alluded to 
this, and said that at any rate I must accept of what they had brought, 


otherwise the Raja would not think me sincere in my assurance; I 


however was determined on refusing, and reminded them of the 
orders of government, which they must be fully aware of. They still 
persevered, nor would they be satisfied till I promised to send a letter 


"Te sutvey this year was closed here, after halting for five days on account of the 
incessant rain ; every soul was seized with fever. 
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from next camp to the Raja. This was sad want of faith, and a 
clear demonstration of the poor opinion they have of European inte- 
grity. I tried to ascertain the amount which the Raja had paid, but 
could not get at the real truth, though it was evident it must have 
been much ; I repeated my assurances that there was no chance of the 
road passing near Keunjur, and stated that the Raja would be very 
wrong if he gave a single farthing more, and I reguested that he would 
complain of any person who might in future make any such demands. 

The vakeel complained loudly of the trouble, expense, and hard- 
ships, their master and his ryots had been put to, by the constant 
cutting of jungle, and exploring and opening new roads by the post- 
master's moonshís; however much exaggeration there may be, it is 
evident that these worthies have certainly much abused their power, 
and have lived (together with their servants) gratis on the fat of the 
]and, I resolved on putting a final stop to this source of annoyance, by 
reguesting the Raja to refuse to do any thing more, unless he received 
positive instructions from the proper authorities. 

At sunrise I commenced my march towards Gorapursa, a dawk 
station twelve miles distant; I first crossed the Byeturni which was 
fast rising, and was attended to the opposite bank (the boundary of 
Mohurbhunj) by the vakeels and their followers, who were then 
dismissed, I reached Gorapursa at 10 A. w.; the country I passed over 
had a gradual rise the whole way with several light undulations, 
there appeared to be much heavy jungle to the right of the road, 
but in its immediate vicinity there is a fair proportion of clear and 
cultivated land. I passed one large village called Sukroorí two miles 
before reaching that of Terenti, where there is a dawk station; from 
thence to Gorapursa there is one continued forest of small trees and un- 
derwood, the distance is about seven miles, and Terenti above six from 
the Byturní; four miles beyond 'Terentí I crossed the Krêre Bundun 
river, this water was about two and a half feet deep, and running very 
rapidly, the bed is gravelly and the banks exceedingly steep. 

I encamped under a noble banyan tree and passed a pleasant day, 
for the air was very much cooled by the previous night's rain, the 
country in the immediate vicinity is also high and tolerably open, ne- 
vertheless it is dreadfully unhealthy ; there is a guard of a native 
officer and thirty men from the Ramgurh battalion stationed here, it 
suffers much, there are seldom more than one-third of the men fit for 
duty, the rest being laid up with fever ; I found the native officer to be 
a very well informed man, he was very attentive to my wants and 
gave me much valuable information ; I got him to writea letter to the 
Raja of Keunjur at my direction, touching his offer of bribes, and sent 


